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In Mr. Edgar W Willet's communication, called Cases from Mr 
Savory s Ward, three histories are given, the first being that of a case of 

?ved ^nn 6 b °l dy ° f .ft S1Xth ^ Crv5ca! Vertebrn > in which the patient sur- 
med until the eleventh day, and then the immediate cause of death was 
“ pneumonia with pleuritic effusion.” 

case ’ one of recovery in a depressed cranial fracture where 
worth If e r5T ,0n s * m ? tom8 \ is not 60 nnunml as to be specially 
or o Jr d’ the eXaCi ! lte ° f tke Vision is given , since no mo J 
J . ^turbunce was to be expected, unless due to secondary intra¬ 
cranial inflammation. In addition, the external table was considered to 
be the only one involved. The depression was at the anterior and 
lower part of a wound which was situated over the junction of the left 

Charcot and -™ S W ° uld cer,ain] y escape, according to 

Charcot and Pitres, Champonmere, etc., anything perhaps but the speech 

amh facial centres, and from the description, the fracture otwlit toVve 
C P °T' . A ^ of -‘“inception twice reduced by the 
injection of warm milk, it seems to u*_in view of other histories post¬ 
mortem and ante-mortem should read “almost completely” reduced at 
the first sitting, and completely at the second ; recovery took place. 

* 7/ B : rKKOOaow, M.D., describes and figures a Mode of Cyst Formation 

Ind ?/r ,n ° r * GI r d ‘ . He COnsidcr5 tbat in W« action 4,e exuberant 
r Iand tissue is caught, as it were, in the very act of forming cysts ” It 

“-2J dlfficU 1 render his ex i'l anjil 'on of the section clear without the 
cut, and we are not at all certain that many practical pathologists were not 
familiar with the appearances described; although it is true no writers 

‘" em = bU,! k3t nn ? *+*• <« we shall 

Tmeked red Thera ofrnn Cellulur P roI ‘frration whereby an acinus is somewhat closely 
papnioinatous cellular EESTSS ^ 3 til ‘“T' P*"*" 4 

— )T« ^T,X^,t&.? r0bab,J a>e mucous 

t ' , " a J ,s,ni f s . ,, f "'e surgical papers of this volume which we have 
f. " ‘.I 1 . ad ? ,lle j Ihat while they are all of interest, hut few of 

them stem likely to be of very permanent value. C. B. N. 


Ali To„?^ XIII ' —77 ' e S,ude ' lt ’ s Guide to Medical Jurisprudence. By 
JOHN AbebcboMBIE, M.D., Cantab. U.R.C.P., Lecturer on Forensic 
Medicine in the Clmnng Cross Hospital .Medical School, etc. 12mo., 
pp. ob/. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1885. 

r-!’ 1 '! l . i !. lle J T ? la ? l e i S '. WC IfHeve the latest aspirant for professional 
te lost few vlr I ierensic medicine, a department that has within 
tended mo^e - r", U, ‘™ I ,rolili <= works uf this character, in- 
what Shmild^l.e'^ ‘ y a da,m tlle attenti °n °f the medical student to 
his studlS but wtinl 1 T il in, P° r,nnt a " d indispensable brand, of 
this country. ° ' “ tlerl ° been almost universally neglected in 
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The present work is—if one may use the expression—a condensed epi¬ 
tome of the principles and facts of the great science of medical jurispru¬ 
dence, including toxicology, all compressed within the limits of a small 
handy volume. The author, who is known as an excellent teacher and 
writer, tells us in his preface that “ he lays but little claim to origi¬ 
nality but that his work “ lins been compiled for the use of students, 
at the suggestion of the publisher.” We have looked pretty carefully 
over the volume, and can bear testimony to the fidelity and accuracy with 
which the compilation has been made from the various authorities cited. 
Indeed, it might be regarded as a concentrated extract of the works of 
these more voluminous writers. But the question presents itself: Can a 
science like forensic medicine possibly be acquired by the student in such 
a condensed form ? To one already familiar with the science such epi¬ 
tomes may serve as valuable reminders on review ; but we very much 
doubt whether they can take the place of the more elaborate treatises, 
whose minuter details are essential to tiie beginner, as explaining its funda¬ 
mental facts and principles. 

The chapters on the Signs of Death, Identity, Presumption of Death, 
Death from Cold, Heat, and Starvation, Death from the various forms 
of Asphyxia, and Causation of Wounds, Blood-stains, etc., are all admi¬ 
rable condensations on these important subjects; but in the last-mentioned t 
one—that on Blood-stains—we have a forcible illustration of the evils 
of this system, pushed too far; for the author, when alluding to the 
most important of all the facts connected with blood-stains in a murder 
case, —namely, their identification as human blood-spots by means of the 
microscope—is forced to dismiss the whole subject with the single remark 
that “ the colored corpuscles of man are larger than those of the domestic 
animals.” 

The chapters on Wound3 in different parts of the body are fuller than 
some other portions of the book, and are well presented. The one on 
Insanity is necessarily very meagre. Those on Abortion, Infanticide, 
Pregnancy, Legitimacy, and Inheritance may be said to contain the gist of 
the matters treated of, and all their important facts well brought cut, 
though, in our opinion, in a too highly concentrated form. This is espe¬ 
cially true of the section on Rape. 

The portion of the book allotted to Toxicology embraces nearly one-tliird 
of the volume; this fact shows the high estimate of this branch of the sub¬ 
ject held by the author, in which we fully agree with him. 

The description of the individual poisons in their toxicological relations 
is as full and accurate as the limits of the work will allow; but there is 
an entire omission of the mode of detecting them in the human body after 
death—which is, of course, the main duty of the toxicologist in criminal 
cases. The reason for this omission, as given by the author in his pre¬ 
face, is that lt be has purposely avoided all mention of the search for them 
in organic compounds,'partly because such knowledge can only be really 
acquired in the laboratory, and partly because in every-day practice 
analyses of this nature are invariably conducted by an analyst who has 
devoted special attention to this particular subject.” Again, the reader 
is directed in various places, under the head of tests, “to consult works on 
chemistry for the necessary information.” Query : Might not the whole 
subject of toxicology have been, with equal propriety, referred to treatises 
on this subject ? 

In our review of the work, we may not omit to notice a few inaccuracies 
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which no doubt escaped tlie author’s attention. Among the tests for 
strong sulphuric acid, its action on mercury and copper is stated to evolve 
sulphurous acid; but the necessity of applying heat for this reaction is 
omitted. Oxalic acid is described (pp. 210, 211) as having a bitter taste. 
The fatal dose of tartar emetic for an adult is rather loosely stated (p. 
229) to be two grains, without mention of the fact (recorded by Taylor) 
that the individual so affected was in enfeebled health. As is well known, 
in the great majority of cases, a very' much larger dose of this substance 
is required to destroy life. In describing Reinsch’s test for this same 
poison (p. 230) there is an inaccuracy in the statement that “ the deposit 
on the copper is more sooty than in the case of arsenic.” In the mention 
of the iron-test for prussic acid (p. 29-4), the ferrous sulphate alone is 
given, along with a little potash and hydrochloric acid ; whereas a mix¬ 
ture of the y>rrie and ferrous sulphates is much more successful in produc¬ 
ing the characteristic Prussian blue. 

Under the head of aconite, the author gives an excellent, though suc¬ 
cinct description of the physiological tests (indeed the only available ones) 
employed by Drs. Stevenson and Dupre in the late Lamson case in 
England. 

In conclusion, we can commend this little manual (with the reserva¬ 
tions above mentioned) as a well-written and faithful exponent of the 
branch of science that it has undertaken to expound. J. J. R. 


Art. XXXIV.— Manual of the. Antiseptic Treatment of Wounds. For 
Students and Practitioners . By W. Watson Cheyne, M.B., F.R.C.S., 
Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, Surgeon to the Pad¬ 
dington Green Children’s Hospital, etc., with illustrations. Small 8vo., 
pp. 151. Xew York : J. H. Vail & Co., 1885. 

]\Ir. Chevne, in his preface, points outthat in the introductory chapters 
be has treated of matters which were not ripe for discussion when his 
work on Antiseptic Surgery was written, so that together they will furnish 
the reader with as complete a view of the subject as is possible at the 
present time. We will go a step further, and say that the author has 
done his work so admirably in the book under review, that few need 
desire a more satisfactory account of the antiseptic treatment of wounds 
than is contained in its pages. 

It is by no means only a treatise upon the antiseptic method, but in 
the way of elucidation and illustration of his subject the author has 
given his readers a most dear and interesting chapter on the repair 
and dangers of wounds. Within a small compass he has clearly com¬ 
pressed all that is taught upon this subject in the chief surgical text-books. 
He also quotes and explains Tillmanns’s experiments upon the so-called 
organization of blood-clot. He contends that this process i 9 the same for 
an open aseptic wound as for subcutaneous clots. In the latter the clot 
becomes infiltrated with young cells which develop into fibrous tissue, the 
original blood-clot becoming absorbed and ultimately also much of the 
new*y-formed material. The essential for tills absorption is a non-irritating 
condition of the clot. We have given this special explanation of the so- 



